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so-called Father of the American press, taught men 
to make money-making their business, and leave 
religion to women ; and this nation has accepted the 
teaching of Dr. Franklin, and rejected that of Je- 
sus Christ. The state of the press simply betrays 
the state of the heart of the country. ‘ Out of the 
abundance of the heart the [press] speaketh.’ One 
hundred loud press-voices cry, ‘ What shall we eat ? 
and what shall we drink ? and wherewithal shall we 
be clothed?” where but one discourses in subdued 
tones of the kingdom of heaven and its righteous- 
ness. Without a revolution, the end must be a land- 
ing in Dr. Franklin’s heaven instead of Jesus 
Christ's. 


FOR TH E CI RCULAR. 
The Natural Affections. 

The article in No. 87 of the Circular, 
on the Judgment of the Flesh, recalls to 
mind the fact that the doctrine involved 
therein, viz., that unless a man forsake 
all that he hath, (including even his nat- 
ural kindred,) he cannot be a disciple of 
Christ, is but very imperfectly understood 
in the religious world. It is thought un- 
reasonable that there should be such a 
wholesale abandonment of ties that are 
intrinsically good, and moreover, natural. 
It seems improbable that God should first 
create affections that are lovely, and then 
demand a crucifixion of them. 

It will be well for us nevertheless to 
luy this doctrine deeply to heart; to look 
well into it. Our God is merciful, and we 
may rest assured he will not exact of us 
more than is absolutely needful—and,be- 
sides, what he does exact is for our good, 
and after all is to be paid back again a 
hundred-fold. 

But how can this be ? is the question 
often asked. The matter seems to us 
quite simple; but though simple, it re- 
quires faith to embrace it. Natural affec- 
tion, though good in itself, is not spirit- 
val; and in its nature is not dasting: 
that is, it is not susceptible of gratifica- 
tion either universally or continuously, 
being necessarily ciremscribed both as to 
individuals and as to place. Spiritualized 
affection is not so, but on the contrary, is 
all comprehensive. The process of salya- 
tion, then, gaifts us from a narrow, to a 
broad basis; where love, by being spiritu- 
alized, may find lasting satisfaction. The 
love of our neighbor is the love that endu- 
reth. It seems plain that all that is needed 
is an enlargement of heart that shall em- 
brace all: a process, however contradictory 
it may appear, involving great suffering. 
But as the article in question says, we 
have to endure the cross in some shape. 
How good then it is to trust our all to 
Christ. Surely he, above all others, can 
appreciate our feelings. He wishes not to 
take from us, but to give unto us. Let 
us not think that he will make a wreck 
of our hearts: no, he will fill them, as it 
were, with marrow and fatness. Can we 
not trust him ever with the objects of our 
affections ? Surely, he will be as mind- 
ful of them as we can be; surely, as ten- 
der. And not one of them will he remove 
from us without the direst necessity: for 
truly, he is unwilling to give us pain. 

On the other hand, just notice the 
usual course of the family connection in 
the world. Look at the mother’s experi- 
ence. One portion after another, of her 
own life, as it were, is given out and em- 
bodied in her offspring; and after losing 
sight of them all, more or less, in the 
present disorganized state of society ; af- 
ter being gradually bereaved of her chil- 
dren, she herself is finally laid in the 
grave. 

The fact is, that natural affection as it 
now exists, is ina desperate condition ; 
suicidal in its very tendency; and, there- 
fore, it is a great salvation for Christ to 


step in and take it in hand. Let us un- 
derstand it; our hearts are not to be de- 
stroyed, but healed. The more suscepti- 
ble they are in the present state of things, 
the more liable to cruel disappointment : 
for out of Christ, separation is the inevi- 
table doom of all: in him, everlasting 
‘Lord, to whom shall we go? thou 
R. 8. D. 


union. 
hast the words of eternal life.’ 
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p= A friendly stranger called at the Oneida 
Community the other day, and upon leaving, inti- 
mated his intention of bequeathing the institution 
two or three thousand dollars, by will. 
friends there, upon consideration, advised him, in- 
stead of giving it to them, to bequeath it to the 
American Bible Society. As rich men are gener- 
ally only nominal owners of the wealth they pos- 
sess, (the real control being in the hands of family 
relatives and of the surrounding world,) we 
thought the advice was good, as the Bible Society 
would be a less difficult destination for his gift, 
as things are, than the Oneida Community. We 
trust the corporation at Astor Place will some 
time reciprocate the favor we have shown them 
asa Bible making Society, by directing public 
gencrosity towards our Community as a Bible be- 
lieving Society. 

P. S. This reminds us to say, what has been 
previously suggested by other cases, that the 
Community is not likely to be much benefited by 
post-mortem legacies, or by cumbersome gifts of 
real estate, since they are so liable to be contest- 
ed by interested parties. The Community has 
no gift at litigation; and consequently would 
choose to avoid the embarassment of a gift to be 
recovered in the chances of Chancery. Those 
therefore who wish to express their regard for 
the Institution by a material love-token, will 
carry out their intention best by handing in clean 
cash, or personal property immediately available, 
The Community have no objections to receive 
kindnesses from outside friends, to any amount, 
but cannot estimate any gift as a benefit, which in- 
volves the risk of getting them into a scrape. 





— 

RarLroap Co.rision at OnEmDa.—The follow- 
ing particulars of the late fatal accident at Onei- 
da, are furnished by our correspondent, under date 
of Sept. 16th: 

“The Express train due here from the east at 
11 o’clock and 35 minutes last night, in conse- 
quence of breakage of machinery, did not arrive 
till about 3 o’clock this morning ; and was stand- 
ing at the Depot when it was run into by the 
freight train from behind—driving the hindmost 
car of the express train fifteen feet into the second 
car, killing one man instantly, and wounding sev- 
eral others seriousiy. The man’s name who was 
killed, was Buckley Thatcher, of Litchfield, Ohio. 
He had been east on a visit, with his wife and one 
child, and they were returning home. He was 
buried at Oneida to-day. I understand that the 
Railroad Co. settled with his wife by paying her 
$1,000 ; and she took the afternoon train for home 
with her money, but no husband, to carry the sad 
tidings to their other seven children and friends. 

“The wounded were Patrick Wall, from Man- 
chester, Vt.; (since dead;) John Vaughn, of Syra- 
cuse, who has both thighs broken, and is other- 
wise injured; Edward E. Jewett, of Northampton; 
Mass., had his head, chest, and one arm badly 
bruised; a lady, whose name and residence we 
did not learn, was considerably injured, and sey- 
eral others slightly. 

“The express train came up from Utica (27 
miles) in 55 minutes, making three stops. The 
freight train left Utica seven minutes later, and 
arrived at Oneida four minutes after the express. 
On the arrival of the express train, the watchman 
whose duty it is to raise the signal if another 
train is expected, inquired of the Engineer where 
he left the freight train; and bemg informed at 
Utica, inferred that there was no danger, and did 
not raise the signal. The wounded were imme- 
diately cared for at Allen’s Depot Hotel. 

“ After seeing what we were permitted to see of 
the sad circumstances of this affair, our hearts 
were naturally touched with gratitude to God for 
his kind watchful care over us in all our journey- 
ings. We read so many accounts of rail-road 
accidents, that they make but little impression 





on our minds; but witnessing sights as we did this 


The | 





evening, makes one realize the seriousness of the 
fact. I will not attempt to say who is responsi- 
ble for this distressing accident. The case is be- 
ing investigated, and the jury have not yet given 
their decision. 

“'Thanks are due to Messrs. Messengers and 
others for their kindness in affording us every 
facility for learning the truth in the case.” 

3. % 


M. 





Convention oF Lrprartans.—Librarians from 
various parts of the country, met in Convention in 
N. York, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday of last 
week. It was the first of the kind ever held in 
this country, and was well attended. The Con- 
vention met without any definite object in view, 
other thar ‘o promote acquaintance among the 
members, .d to take preliminary steps for the 
permanent ganization ofa Librarian Association. 
| The attentic 2 of the Convention, however, seemed 
| to center upon carrying out the plan of Pror. C. 





| C, Jewett, (Librarian of the Smithsonian Institute 

at Washington.) devised for the purpose of obvia- 
ting the difficulties which have heretofore stood 
in the way of printing catalogues, especially of 
large libraries. The difficulties to be overcome, 
and the remedy proposed, are stated in the fol- 
lowing extracts from the Professor’s speech ex- 
plaining his system, as reported in the Tribune : 

“ Few persons, except librarians, are aware of 
the nature and extent of the difficulties which have 
been encountered in attempting to furnish suitable 
printed catalogues of large and growing libraries ; 
difficulties apparently insurmountable, and mena- 
cing a common abandonment of the hope of afford- 
ing guides, so important, to the literary accumu- 
lations of the larger libraries of Europe. 

“ While the catalogue of a large library is pass- 
ing through the press, new books are received, the 
titles of which it is impossible, in the ordinary 
manner of printing, to incorporate with the body 
of the work. Recourse must then be had to a 
supplement. In no other way can the acquisitions 
of the library be made known to the public. If 
the number of supplements be multiplied, as they 
have been in the library of Congress, the student 
may be obliged to grope his weary way through 
ten catalogues, instead of one, in order to ascer- 
tain whether the book which he seeks be in the 
library. He cannot be certain, even then, that 
the book is not in the collection, for it may have 
been receivee since the last appendix was printed. 
Supplements soon become intolerable. The whole 
catalogue must then be re-arranged and reprinted. 
The expense of this process may be borne so long 
as the library is small, but it soon becomes bur- 
densome, and, ere long, insupportable, even to na- 
tional establishments. 

“There is but one course left—not to print at 
all. To this no scholar consents, except from ne- 
cessity. But to this alternative, grievous as it is, 
nearly all the large libraries of Europe have been 
reluctantly driven. 7 * * 

“Asa remedy for this evil, it is proposed to 
stereotype the titles separately, and to preserve 
the plates or blocks, in alphabetical order of the 
titles, in their proper places, and then to reprint 
the whole catalogue. By these means, the chief 
cost of republication, (that of composition,) to- 
gether with the trouble of revision and correction 
of the press, would, except for new titles, be ayoid- 
ed. Some of the great difficulties, which have so 
long oppressed and discouraged librarians, and 
involved libraries in enormous expenses, may be 
thus overcome.” 

The Professor proposes to extend this plan to 
all the libraries that can be induced to enter into 
the arrangement, and to publish a general cata- 
logue of all the books in the country, with refer- 
ences to the libraries where each may be found. 
Then it is proposed to have the title of every book 
added to any of the libraries, stereotyped at the 
expense of the Smithsonian Institute—wholly, or 
in part, as may be agreed upon—the plates to be 
kept in the library at Washington, for the use of 
all, whenever required. Thus one set of plates 
will be made to answer for all the libraries, at a 
great saving of expense. 

It may be interesting to state, that in stereoty- 
ping the titles it is not proposed to use type met- 
al, but a new material, “which,” as the Professor 
says—‘is much less expensive than common type 
“metal; so cheap, indeed, that the whole expend- 
“iture on this account, even for a large collection, 
“would be of small importance. It is, beside, 
“much lighter than type metal, more convenient 
“in handling, and requires fewer, and less expen- 
“sive fixtures. It is not at all affected by damp- 
“ness, or by any ordinary elevation of tempera- 
“ture.” A. 





E== The National Demokrat,a German pa- 
per published at Washington, states on the au- 
thority of the German Journals, that at the last 
family meeting of the Brothers Rothschild, the 
united fortune of this European banking-house 
was put down at $250,000,000. Persons who are 
in a situation to know with considerable certainty 
the money affairs of the Rothschilds, affirm, that 





the property they have still remaining’ in the 


shape of public funds, landed estates, private for- 
tunes, bank deposites, steam navigation, railroad 
investments, &c., &c., would swell the aggregate 
amount to $500,000,000. The extensive credit 
which this immense wealth gives them, increases 
the available means at their disposal, to at least 
double that sum. This is the key to the constantly 
rising preponderance of the house of the Roths- 
childs ; without whose concurrence, no state loan, 
or any important financial transaction can be ef- 
fected. 





The News. 

....A London correspondent of the Tribune, 
states that Mr. Brown, the United States Consul 
at Constantinople, has assumed a bolder attitude. 
demanding the release of Kossta. He also says, 
that it is difficult to overstate the impression 
made upon the Turks, by the energetic proceed- 
ings of Com. Ingraham. : 


...-The Austrian, Prussian, and Russian Minis- 
ters have unitedly filed a protest in the State De- 
partment, at Washington against the proceedings 
of the U.S. Consul, and Com. Ingraham in the 
Kossta affair. The matter is under discussion in 
the Cabinet, and a full and decisive reply from 
Secretary Marcy is expected. 


= 


.... The news from Mexico is, that Santa 
Anna has already raised an army of 50,000 men— 
the finest Mexico ever had. He continues to 
send troops to the Northern frontier ostensibly 
for the purpose of repelling the incursions of the 
Indians; but it is conjectured by some that he 
has other designs in doing it, not very favorable 
to the United States. His measures are so high- 
handed and energetic, that it is feared there will 
be another revolution. Gen. Gadsden, the U. 8. 
Minister, had been well received. 

...- We see it stated that the Russian Squad- 
ron sent out to watch the United States Japan 
Expedition, designs to co-operate with them in 
their movements upon Japan, with a view to share 
in the commercial advantages that may be se- 
cured. 

...-The civil war in Buenos Ayres has come 
to an end—the insurgent chief, Urquiza, having 
fled, on account of the defection of his adherents 
and of the reverses he had experienced. On his 
escape the rebel forces raised the siege and re- 
treated into the country. 

...-The difficulties between Russia and Turkey 
remain nearly in statu quo—if anything, more 
complicated than ever. 

...-Prince Albert lately presented a Dissenting 
congregation with two pieces of sacred music of 
his own composition. 

..--On a late visit to the World’s Exhibition. 
at Dublin, the Queen of England was much pleased 
with the Yankee Sewing Machine, and Prince Al- 
bert with Colt’s Revolvers. The royal couple al- 
so called for the first time upon an untitled sub- 
ject, in the person of Mr. Dargan, who so liberally 
advanced the funds necessary—about $500,000, 
we believe-—to construct the building. 

...-The Australian papers are discussing the 
question of separation from the mother country, 
(England,) and the erection of an independent 
government. 





The Law Fulfilled by Love. 
Perusing the 8th of Romans lately, my atten- 
tion was arrested by this passage, ‘That the right- 
eousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit. I 
can truly say, my heart exulted in the thought. 
and my spirit rejoiced in God my Savior, as I 


the law might be fulfilled in us! 

I saw that righteousness is a very important 
attribute in the character of God; that he is a 
God who loves righteousness, and hates iniquity ; 
that his law, like himself, is holy, just, and good: 
and as it is said, not one jot or tittle shall pass 
from it, till all be fulfilled. Looking further at 
the process, how this law is fulfilled in us, I re- 
membered that love is the fulfilling of the law ; 
that ‘he that loveth hath fulfilled the law’—that 
glove worketh no ill to his neighbor’—that walk- 
ing in the spirit, and not in the flesh, and walking 
in love, is the same thing. ‘God is love’—his 
Spirit is love ; his law, his righteousness, his ha- 
tred of iniquity, is love. ‘In this was manifested 
the love of God, because he sent his only begot- 
ten Son into the world, that we might live through 
him.’ It was said of Christ, ‘They shall call his 
name Emanuel, which is, being interpreted, God 
with us.’ It appears that the love of God, or 
that peculiar form of it, expressed by the saying. 
‘God is love” was not known under the Mosaic 





dispensation, and is wholly confined to the reve- 


meditated on the truth, ‘that the righteousness of 
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lation which God has been pleased to make of 
himself, in Jesus Christ; as it is said, ‘No man 
<noweth the Father, but the Son, and he to whom 
the Son will reveal him.’ (On consulting the 
Concordance, we observe that the phrase, ‘ the 
love of God,” does not occur in the Old Testa- 
ment, while in the New it occurs 14 times.) 

For this purpose we are and were created, that 
we might become vessels of his mercy and of his 
love. and a theatre whereon he could display the 
riches of his glory on those whom he had before 
prepared for it. God has poured out his Spirit 
on all flesh, if they will believe and receive it, and 
this spirit of love must be the hope of the world. 

To know the love of God— the love wherewith 
He hath loved us,—must be the highest Christ- 
ian attainment. Our Lord’s last prayer for his 
disciples was, that the world might know that 
God had loved them as-he had loved his Son.— 
Kternity alone can unfold the treasures that are 
laid up for them thas are made ‘ to know the love 
of God.’ P. N. 





Paul’s Views of Law.---No. 5. 

They greatly err, who say that ‘all the 
virtue on earthor in heaven consists in 
obeying the law, and that if the law were 
abolished there could be no such thing as 
moral character ofany kind.’ (See Ober- 
lin Evangelist.) This statement should 
be inverted thus: ‘All moral law in heaven 
and on earth, is a transcript of antece- 
dent virtue; and if there was not previ- 
vious moral character, there could be no 
moral law;’ for law is the expression ot 
the will of a law-giver; and it is seli-evi- 
dent that the will must exist before its 
expression. God’s righteousness, which 
existed before a law was made ora subject 
of law created, is the original of which all 
moral law is the copy; and that righteous- 
ness, independent as it is of the law, is the 
only righteousness in heaven or on earth. 
The gospel reveals no other; and the law 
works not righteousness, but wrath. So 
that not only the converse but the reverse 
of the above statement is true—i. e., 
There is no virtue on earth or inheaven, that 
consists in obeying thelaw. Whoever would 
disprove this assertion, must show either 
that God’s virtue is dependent on the law, 
(and of course that the law existed before 
God became virtuous, and emanated not 
from him, but from some higher author- 
ity,) or that men have some other right- 
cousness than God’s.. The error of the 
Oberlin legalists doubtless arises from the 
false or indefinite meaning which they at- 
tach to the word, daw. When they say 
‘the law is the only standard of charac- 
ter,’ they refer merely to that which: may 
be called the indicative element of the law, 
i. e. the description which it contains of 
right and wrong, which standing alone, 
only addresses the understanding, and is 
not properly called law. This kind oflaw 
may be given by an equal to-an equal; or 
by an inferior to.a superior; or by a man’s 
understanding to his own heart. But 
Jaw, properly so called, can be given only 
by a superior to aw inferior. It is the 
imperative element—that which implies 
superiority and authority on the part of 
the giver—that which addresses fear in 
the subject and puts constraint upon his 
will, that constitutes the distinctive na- 
ture of law; and this element has no es- 
sential connection with the standard of 
vight and wrong, which is necessary to 
the existence of moral character. God 
unquestionably is under the dndicative 
portion of the law; i.e. his will is subject 
to his understanding, and his understand- 
ing discerns between good and evil. But 
who will say that he is under the dmper- 
ative? He has no superior, and he can- 
not command himself. Then he is not 


under law. In his case at least, the in- 





dicative is disjoined from the imperative ; 
and yet he has a perfect standard of char- 
acter, and a perfect righteousness. <A 





standard of character, then, may exist 
without a law; and it may so exist in| 


man aswell as in God. To illustrate, | 


and exhortations were not laws, because] guishing feature of our school, and of sal- 


they were neither given nox received in 
the imperative. (We speak not of their, 
grammatical form, but of their nature.) | 
They were enforced not by authority and | 
penalties, but by persuasions and spiritu-| 


al power. They were therefore expres-| 


vation as we find it, is to save us from 
habit—bring us to a new birth. 

¥.—Habit is really the basis or ele- 
ment which constitutes the Chinese, Hot- 
tentots, Esquimaux, &c., &c., so many 
separate and distinct nationalities. They 
are each born and bred in the habits of 


suppose a father merely cnstructs his son| sions of the will of God as a father, and/ their fathers, and live and die in them. 


: As , | 
in the principle that truth is good and | 
falsehood is evil, without uttering a coin- | 


mand; has that son no standard of mo-| instead of the imperative and’penal, Paul} either 
‘ | | 


not asa lawgiver, Thus, joining the in-| 


dicative to the persuasive and spiritual, | 


The statement of the gospel is, that “ in 
Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is 
male nor female.” And it is evi- 


. . | . . Ps e 
rality ? Must sound doctrine be backed | could consistently and did actually trans-| dent to me that the unity thus described 
by orders and penalties, before it becomes | fer to the gospel the whole spiritual code|—the bringg of different nations toge~ 


a standard of character? Or is there no| 
virtue, as the legalists say, in regard- 
ing good instruction, unaccompanied by 
threats? and 
common sense testify the contrary of all 
this. All virtue lies, not in subjecting} 
the will to fear, as must be done under| 
the law, but in subjecting the will to the| 
understanding. It is self-evident that 
God’s virtue is of this description ; and 
if man’s virtue is from God, or is homo- 


Universal consciousness 


geneous with God’s virtue, it lies in sub- 
jecting the will to the indicative and not 
to the imperative portion of the law: in 
other words, it lies not in obedience to a 
law, but to a doctrine. 
confounding the doctrine contained in the 
law with the law itself, and thence dedu- 
cing the dogma that the law is essential 
to the existence of virtue, place them- 
selves among those who, Paul says, ‘un- 
derstand not what they say, nor whereof 
they aftirm.’ 

Paul evidently makes the distinction 
which.we have made between the indica- 
tive and the imperative elements of the 
law, in the passage which commences our 
present head.. ‘The end of the command- 
ment,’ says he, ‘is charity,’ &c. ; but this 
is not the end of sound doctrine; for he 
proceeds, ‘ the law is made for the law- 
less, &e., and if there be any other thing 
that isgontrary (gp SOlgD DOCTRINE, ac- 
cording to the glorious GOSPEL of the bless- 
ed God” The gospel then has the indica- 
tive portion of the law, so far as the law 
is spiritual. Whatsoever is contrary to 
the command of the law, is also contrary 
to the doctrine of the gospel. The dif- 
ference between the law and the gospel, 
is not in respect to their standards of 
right and wrong, but in respect to their 
mode of influence in securing or seeking 
conformity to those standards, The law 
is imperative ; the gospel is persuasive. 
The law addresses fear; the gospel ad- 
dresses love. The law presents its orders 
to the eye in writing ; the gospel carries 
its persuasions to the heart by spiritual 
power. And yet they have a standard of 
right and wrong in common. 


Legalists, in 


Bearing in mind and duly considering 
this distinction, we can easily reconcile 
Paul’s doctrines with his practice, which 
otherwise seem inconsistent. While he 
labors to prove that the law aggravates 
instead of healing the moral! diseases. of 
mankind, and repeatedly declares it abol- 
ished by the advent of the gospel, he 
nevertheless abounds in precepts and ex- 
hortations in all his epistles. A blind 
legalist will say ‘these precepts and ex- 
hortations are of the nature of law, and 
prove that Paul held no such doctrine as 
that the law is abolished.’ On the other 
hand, a reckless antinomian will say, 
‘Paul preached against the law, but after 
all he was under the law, and laid law 
upon others.’ One of these is as far from 





the truth as the other. Paul’s precepts 


Look at the 12th | 
It is an unbroken 


contained in the law. 
chapter of Romans. 
series of moral precepts; and superficial 
observers may call it law. But any one 
who has pondered the grand argument 
epistle concerning the dead- 
of the law and its abolish- 
gospel, will hesitate before 


of that same 
ly influence 
ment by the 
he adopts anopinion that imputes to Paul 
the most outrageous inconsistency. As 
laws commonly suggest the nature of their 
authority insome such form as this, ‘ Be 
it further enacted, &c., at the beginning 
of each section, we naturally turn to the 
beginning of the chapter under considera- 
tion to ascertain the nature of the legis- 
lation which it contains. And there we 
find a formula that relieves our perplexity 
and saves Paul’s consistency. ‘I BE- 
SEECH you therefore, brethren, BY THE 
MERCIES OF Gop, that ye present your bo- 
dies a living sacrifice,’ &c. Here is a 
form of enactment that leaves full room 
for Paul’s antinomianism, and limits not 
the liberty of the gospel. Under this 
form Paul re-enacted the indicative por- 
tion of the law, as fast as he abolished the 
imperative. See Rom. 13: 8, 1Cor. 9: 
8, 21, 14: 34, Gal. 6:2, especially Heb. 
8:10, where the New Covenant is repre- 
sented as adopting the ‘7aws’ of the Old 
Jovenant; but not its mode of enforcement ; 
in other words, as connecting the indica- 
tive part of the law with spiritual power, 
instead of command and penalty. 


—K 


Family-Talk---No. 9. 
A CRITICISM OF HABIT, 





A.—The greatest obstruction to D.’s 
improvement seems to lie in the power of 
habit. The natural and original commor- 
sense views that the Spirit of God of- 
fers to man, please his understanding, 
but they have not power over his will, to 
reduce him to simplicity, and bring him 
out into originalities and novelties of 
practice. 

B.—The blood of Christ is given, in the 
words of Peter, ‘to redeem us from our 
vain conversation received by tradition 
from our fathers ;’ and that is the great- 
est thing that can be done for us—to re- 
deem us from the customs and traditions 
of our fathers, which are in our blood, 
so that we shall be governed, not by feel- 
ings, but by truth. 

A.—A truly spiritual man may be in- 
fluenced for the time being by habit, but he 
will thoroughly settle the principle in his 


heart, that the old order of things must 
be made entirely new—that every thing 


is to be redeemed from custom and habit, 
and brought under the Spirit of truth.— 
He will be constantly studying to replace 
old customs with novelties. He will have 
an inventive spirit that is wide-awake in 
this direction—he will be internally pro- 
gressive. The message of the gospel is, 
‘ Behold, I make all things new.’—‘ If any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature ; 
old things are passed away ; behold, all 
things are become new.’ The process 
here described must be constantly going 
on in an individual—otherwise the power 
of the gospel is obstructed. 

C.—It appears to me that the distin- 





ther, and forming an Association, in 
which there shall be complete harmony— 
an be realized only by the application of: 
a power which breaks up habits: but if 
such a power can be brought to bear, | 
‘an easily conceive of unity between peo- 
ple of different nations, and between in- 
dividuals whose habits and manner of life 
are widely opposite. 

C.—Supposing their habits to be bro- 
ken up, and their life formed again on the 
living principles of truth and commou 
sense, they would find themselves in per- 
fect sympathy with one another. 

A.—The great mistake, made by near- 
ly every one in regard to this subject, is 
in distinguishing between different kinds 
of habits, calling some good and others 
bad, and considering it a merit to have 
what are termed good habits; whereas, in 
truth, and in the sight of God, a// hahits 
are bad, and in some sense ‘ good habits’ 
are the worst of any. There is as mucli 
difference between a man who is free in the 
gospel of Christ, and a man of habit, as 
there is, I may say, between a living man 
and a statue. They look alike, but are 
in reality totally different. The business 
of the gospel is to put a living spirit in 
the place that in this. world is occupied 
by habit. Just as far as habit has power 
over a man, even if it be a good habit, so 
far he is dead. We may liken habit to 
the bark of a tree, which dies and beeomes 
a thick crust soon after it is formed. The 
bark is said to be a foot in thickness on 
the mammoth tree of California, (noticed 
in a late No, of the Circus and the 
most of that foot of bark ¢ t be a liv- 
ing part of the tree, but only a hard, dry 
crust over it. So, the first fresh life of 
man is good, and it sets a certain form of 
character that may be very good at first: 
but as soon as it becomes a habit, a dry 
and dead crust is formed over the man, 
like bark upon a tree; and then that very 
good thing is exceedingly bad. The true 
state is one in which the original, fresh 
life repeats its spontaneous action,. and 
continually forms new modes, ‘ Repent- 
ance from dead works,’ Paul classes among 
the first principles of the gospel of.Christ 
—and those who desire to be spiritual 
would do well to study the question, 
What are dead works ? 

F’.—Trees frequently get bark-bound,. 
and sometimes I have to use my knife in 
cutting their bark; and it often does 
trees good to scrape them, and get off 
their old crust. 

C.—Communism is beautiful in its ef- 
fects on the character in respect to habit. 
In our Association, for instance, persons 
with fixed. habits come under a course of 
discipline-that breaks them up. In fact. 
the abandonment of fixed habits is the 
only ground on which Communism is pos- 
sible. Persons with habits no matter 
how good, could not live harmoniously to- 
gether. 

A,—Look at Paul as.an example of tiie 
operation of Christ’s life. Never was a 
man.so free to adapt himself to any and 
all circumstances. ‘To the Jews he be- 
came as a Jew: to them that are under 
the Jaw, as under the law: to them that 
are without law, as without law” He 
was like a fluid which readily flows in any 
direction. A man under the law of habit 
is like a log of wood, You make a place 
exactly to fit him, and he will lay in it : 
but place him in promiscuous cireum- 
stances, and he will not easily accommo- 
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date himself to them. Now Communism 
requires that we become like fluids, easy 
to adapt ourselves to circumstances, and 
ready at any time to change them. Paul 
was continually changing his circumstan- 
ves; and every change found him ready 
to fill it—he flowed into all the crevices 
of his situation, and behaved well in it. 


case of habit. I notice that if a fly comes 
jinto a spider’s web, he marches right up 
ito it, and begins to wind a web round it, 
till the fly cannot stir; and then he is at 
| liberty to suck its blood at leisure. A child 
when born into the world is like a fly that 
has got into a spider’s web; and that old 


the writings and conversation of other 
men; when without any appearance of 
egotism on the one hana, or false delicacy 
on the other, they introduce themselves 
to our acquaintance and win their way to 





our hearts, we ask for no other intro- 


That is the spirit of Christ; and we can} it up into a perfect bundle of habits—) pyr hearts at once, and let them enter,— 


all have the same spirit—nothing short of 
it is salvation, 


S.—Paul’s motto 


| When you see a person growing old, you 
may say the old spider has got him about 


was—‘ forgetting | half wound up; and when a person is 


those things which are behind, [i. e., both | dead, he is completely wound up ! 


good and bad habits,] and reaching forth | 


E—The devil gives people their choice. 


unto those things which are before, lif they wish to be wound up in habits of 
press toward the mark for the prize of} sensuality and drunkenness, he winds 


the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’ | 

A.—In the same chapter he enumer- | 
ates the good habits Le once had: ‘If 
any other man thinketh that he hath’ 
whereof he might glory in the flesh, I 
more: circumcised the eighth day, of the 
stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
» Hebrew of the Hebrews: as touching 
the law, a Pharisee: concerning zeal, per- 


secuting the church: touching the right- 
eousness which is in the law, blameless.’ 


certainly a list of good habits, 
if there are any such; yet he ‘counted 
them all loss;? and why? Because. they 
grew on the life of the flesh and of 
the law,- and were not breathed forth 
from the spirit of life. They were there- 
fore dead works. And he counted them 
accordingly—counted what people would 
commonly consider as gain, loss and dross. 

It is not required that a man shall at 
once get rid of all his old habits, but only 
that he shall hate them, count them as 
Paul did, and get the principle established 
in his heart, that all dead works, whether 
in the form of good or bad habits, are to 
be repented of. This Christ requires at 
the outset, of those who undertake to serve 
him. “ Be not conformed to this world, 
but be ye transfurmed.by the renewing of 
your mind, that ye may prove what is that 
xood, and perfect, and acceptable will of 
(tod.” The first thing is to get a renew- 
ed mind, a new theory of life, and with it 
a new beginning of life, which will be 
constantly working out from habit. ‘The 
good, and perfect, and acceptable will of 


Here is 


(zod,’ is ‘ile: should reach a state 
which is fu ife, simplicity, and origin- 
ality. 


There are two great forces operating 
iypon us—the world on one side, and God 
on the other. Both of these forees are 
laboring to shape our characters. They 
are at work over us like the baker over 
his bread, or the potter over his*clay.— 
The world had the first chance upon us, 
and worked over us agreat deal in the 
days of our foolishness. Now we come to 
God, and all that the world has infused 
into us must be kneaded out of us.— 
My heart is constantly saying to the 
world, You cannot have control of me. 
I feel indeed, a constant, silent, and al- 
most irresistible pressure of the world 
to take possession of me, and form me 
into its own image, in respect to money, 
getting a living, &e. &e. But, on the 
other hand, I feel that Christ is at work 
upon me, and that he has prayed over 
me, the prayer that he prayed for the dis- 
ciples: ‘ Not that thou wouldst take them 
out of the world, but that thou wouldst 
keep them from the evil; and I find 
that that prayer is answered—that I am 
kept from the evil of the world. 

L.—D. has feelings connected with 
certain habits of etiquette and punctilio, 
which he knows as well as we do are 
contrary to community-life, and contrary 
to common sense, and yet he has no pow- 
cr to break them up—he cannot trans- 
vress them, and he dare not. He is 
like a man in the nightmare who wants to 
speak but cannot. 

C.—I rejoice that the principality of 
habit is conqucred—that Christ met it 
in its full strength, and came off as inno- 
cent and simple as a new-born babe, with- 
out any incrustations of habit. 

A.—The way spiders manage is a very 


them up ina web of that sort: and if 
they prefer habits of sobriety and long- 
faced morality, he accommodates them 
accordingly : but the termination is the 
same in all cases—like the fly in a spider’s 
web, they at last find themselves com- 
pletely wound up, unable to move, and 
awaiting the destroyer’s pleasure. 

A,—Every one should study that de- 
scription of Peter’s, in which he says we 
are to be saved by the precious blood of 
Christ from ‘vain conversation received 
by tradition from our fathers.’ That is, 
its operation is, if you are Chinese, to wn- 
Chinese you; if Yankee, to wn-Yankify 
you; if English, to wn-Anglicise you: in 
either case, to redeem you from custom, 
and make a diving man of you, instead of 
a statue, 

V.—Probably no greater manifestation 
of the mighty power of God was displayed 
in the apostolic age, than in the case of 
Paul, redeeming him from the vain con- 
versation that he had received by tradi- 
tion from his fathers,—he was made an 
entirely new man. 

C—The resurrection of Christ might 
be considered, in one sense, an overthrow 
of habit. It was a breaking up of the 
habitual course of things. He rose from 
the dead, thus transgressing the custom of 
all previous generations. 

S.—He could not have done that if he 
had been wound up in the devil’s web of 
habit, and stored away in the usual man- 
ner. ‘ He laid down his life of himself,’ 
and therefore was able to take it again. 

F’.—)). can lay hold of the resurrection 
power of Christ, and release-himself from 
the dominion of habit. 

A.—If he does not do it himself, it can- 
not be done. ‘He that would be free, 
himself must strike the blow. And 
right at this point probably D. is some- 
what under the influence of antinomian- 
ism—perhaps he has an easy way of think- 
ing that God will take care of the mat- 
ter, and he has nothing to do himself.— 
That kind -of thought is a bad habit—a 
very bad habit. It may take the guise of 
faith, and appear to be a good habit. 
But true faith is an active power. By 
it the fiery darts of the wicked one are 
quenched, kingdoms are subdued, right- 
cousness is wrought, promises are obtain- 
ed, and the dead are raised to life. Ifa 
man has faith, in order to avail anything, 
it must be of the kind that overcomes the 
world, and makes him a hero. Such was 
the faith of Christ, and such must be the 
faith of all who are united to him. 


~ —— 





FOR 
The Open Heart. 

It was said of our first parents ‘before 
they sinned, that “ they were naked and 
were not ashamed.” This absence of 
shame is peculiar to a state of conscious 
innocence ; and there is something very 
pleasing in the idea of not being ashamed 
of the work of God, but of setting our 
seals to the truth of that declaration of 
his, that all his works are good. But 
there is a nakedness of heart,—a trait so 
particularly visible in the character of Da- 
vid that we rise from the perusal of his 
psalms with the conviction, that there is 
nothing in him that is hidden from us.— 
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good figure of what takes place in the 


We observe this trait also, at times in 


Unlike this class, there is another whose 
| pages we read, or whose lines we scan, 
and though we may admire the brilliancy 
of their talents, and the rectitude of their 


and unapproachable; and we are ready to 
exclaim, ‘“‘ The soul is wanting there.” 
Now this nakedness of heart is one of 
the most lovable qualities which we can 
possess, and will doubtless be found one 
of the most eflicient means of the fulfill-| 
ment of Christ’s prayer ‘that they all) 
may be one, even as he and the Father 


are one. The disposition to cover up, 


lives, we yet feel that they are strangers) 


anxious,—careful, ina weary, heavy-la- 
den way. Whether we are secking some 
good, or trying to avoid some evil, we 
may be assured that our object will not 
be attained by taking anxious care.— 
Nothing is to be gained by bowing our 
heads like a bulrush, clothing ourselves 





spider the devil begins right away to wind | duction, or recommendation, but open |with sackcloth, and being of a sad coun- 


tenance. However great the interests 
are which we are attending to, we should 
| hav » a hopeful and cheerful spirit; and, 
on the other hand, however great the evil 
;may be which threatens us, the way to 
|get deliverance is to hold up our heads 
|with confidence in God, and be merry.— 
The true, rational state for all to be in, 
is not that of corroding care, but of cheer- 
ful trust in God. If you have not a sure 
trust in God, the universe will be a gloo- 
my place to you; but if you have a true 
trust in God, it will take the wrinkles 
from off your face, let your troubles be 
what they may.—Home-Talk. 


—_—_—7 








Daring Feat. 


A Paris correspondent of the New York Times 





or hide the thoughts of the heart, belongs | 
to a fallen state where every. man’s hands | 
is supposed to be against his brother, and | 
not to the redeemed state where the rule 
is to bear one another’s burden, and where 
each one’s interest is the welfare of all, 
Or it belongs to a state of doubtful purity, 
or conscious impurity, where there can be 
some fancied gain in covering up. But 
it is not only when nakedness of heart 
reveals nothing to censure, that we love 
this quality; it is in itself a positive vir- 
tue, and goes far to redeem the evil which 
it exposes. If ‘to err is human,’ we can 
still love the human in this combination 
with the divine. 

It is not probable that the attempt to 
hide can ever be as successful as men ex- 
pect. Noman will suppose that Adam 
and Eve succeeded in hiding from the 
eyes of the Lord. The screen of trees 
which they interposed only hid the Lord 
from them, and not them from the Lord. 
Modern clairvoyance, in its various forms, 
is confirming unto men the scripture doc- 
trine that spirits of the unseen world 
are looking into our most secret thoughts 
and actions. And@#esusgChrist, when in 
the flesh, not only knew himself what was 
in man, but the Holy Spirit is commis- 
sioned to impart this same gift of dis- 
cernment untomen, So that the chances 
of isolation are growing small. Men may 
indeed shut out from their own percep- 
tion every thing that is better than them- 
selves, and close their hearts against the 
influence and communion of loving hearts. 
But this is the extent of their power; for 
eyes that ean see will be wpon them, and 
hearts that love will fee] the coldness of 
theirs; and while they imagine that they 
are closely wrapped up in selfish obscurity, 
they are in fact standing out in their 
native nakedness. But in the heart that 
is open—in which there is no serpent-like 
creeping into darkness, there is found 
that ‘coming unto me,’ which our Lord 
so much sought for, and unto which so 
many of his promises are made. It isa 
grace which is worthy of careful encour- 
agement, and to which end I should think 
your system of criticism is beautifully 
adapted. H. N. L. 

Verona, Sept, 1853, 





‘Take no Thought,’ 


I suppose that when Christ in the 6th 
of Matthew said to his disciples—‘ Take 
no thought, saying, What shall we eat ? 
or, What shall we drink,” &c.—he inten- 
ded to convey a general principle in a 
specific form. He applied it particularly 
to the matters of eating and drinking, 
&c., because in respect to these things 
there is the greatest temptation to take 
unnecessary care,—but the principle in- 
volved is good in reference to every thing 
else. It might be said to all in regard to 
their soul’s salvation as well as in regard 
to their property, and the concerns of the 





gives the following account of the latest amuse- 
ment devised for the wonder-loying Parisians : 

“The feat of jumping from a balloon, the jumper 
sustained by an India-rubber rope, was duly per- 
formed on Thursday. It was the most stupend- 
ous exhibition of daring and address that the Par- 
isians have yet witnessed. From one side of the 
car of the balloon hung the India-rubber cord, de- 
scending one hundred and fifty feet, and then re- 
turning and being fastened to the opposite side 
of thecar. It thus formed a strong loop. The 
athlete was dressed as Mercury: his body, from 
the neck to the small of his back, was enclosed in 
a frame work, which enabled him to endure the 
suspension without wrenching or dislocation.— 
The rope passed through an eyelet in the mddle 
of the back, placed so that he was held in perfect 
equilibrium. When the balloon had reached an 
altitude double that of the supposed elasticity of 
the chord, the voltigeur appeared on the edge of 
the car, looked over, shut his eyes, and dove off 
into space. 

The eyelet slipped along the rope, so that the 
first one hundred and fifty feet were a positive 
fall through the air, without any resistance or 
break. ‘The rest of the way was an elongation 
of the rope. It stretched four times its length, 
making inall a descent of six hundred feet, accom- 
plished ina few seconds. After having attained 
its lowest point, the rope contracted once, perhaps 
two hundred feet, and then descended again.— 
There was no further rebound, and no oscillation : 
the voltigeur lay calmly cradled in mid-air, and 
probably spent the leisure he was now permitted 
to enjoy in recovering his breath and contemplating 
the grospect. The mronaut above now commen- 
ced at the windlass, and gradually wound his 
dangling friend upagain. In four minutes he 
climbed over the*side of the car, having made the 
fastest time that any human being has ever 
achieved, except such as have been shot from 
cannon, as Baron Munchausen said he was.” 


A Happy Man. 


A zealous divine who had prayed earnestly that 
God would teach him the perfect way of truth, 
was directed, in a dream, to go to a certain place, 
where he would find an instructor. When he 
came to the place, he found a man in ordinary at- 
tire, to whom he wished a good morning. ‘I never 
have a bad morning,’ replied the man. ‘That is 
very singular; I wish you may always be as for- 
tunate.” ‘I was never unfortunate, said he. ‘I 
hope you will always be as happy,’ said the divine. 
‘Tam never unhappy,’ said the other. ‘I wish, 
said the divine, ‘that you would explain yourself 
a little.’ ‘That I will cheerfully do, said he. *1 
said that I never have a bad morning: for every 
morning, even if I am pinched with hunger, I 
praise God. If it rains, or snows, or hails, 
whether the day is serene or tempestuous, I am 
still thankful to God, and therefore I neyer have 
a joyless morning. If I am miserable in outward 
circumstances, and despised, I still praise God.— 
You wished that I might always be fortunate ; 
but I cannot be unfortunate, because nothing be- 
falls me but according to the will of God; and I 
believe that his will is always good, in whatever 
he does, or permits to be done. You wished me 
always happy; but I cannot be unhappy, because 
my will is always resigned to the will of God’ 

‘But what if God should thrust you down to 
hell?’ ‘I have two arms, raiTH and Love, with 
which I would hold on to my God and Savior, and 
not let him go; andI would rather be in hell 
with God, than in heaven without him.’ The 
divine, astonished at the man’s answers, asked 
him whence he came. ‘I came from God,’ he re- 
plied. ‘Where did you find God?’ ‘Where I 
left the world.’ ‘Where did you leave him? 
‘With the pure in heart.’ ‘What are you?’ ‘I 
am aking. ‘Where is your kingdom?’ ‘It is 
within my own bosom. I[ have learned to rule my 
appetites and passsions; and that is better than 
to rule any kingdom in the world.’ ‘ How are you 
brought into this happy condition?’ ‘By secret 
prayer, spiritual meditation, and union with God. 
Nothing below God could satisfy my desires. I 








body—-“T'ake no thought’—Don’t be over- 


have found him, and in him I haye found peace and 
rest..—Old Paper. 
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